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8ST. PETER AND THE THREE SPIRITS. 
A LEGEND—FROM THE GERMAN. 

Once a Spirit from Rome came up to the Portals of 
Heaven, 

Knocked very hard, and hallooed—‘ Quick open the 
door here !’ 

Peter then, turning his key, half opened the wicket 
and peeped through : 

Who, in the name of wonder, he asked, is making 
this noise here? 

Haughtily answered the Spirit, and high did he hold 
up the Pope’s Shrift : 

‘I, a Carnouic Christian, whose faith is the only salva- 
tion! 

* Sit thee down on the bench,’ said Peter, relocking, 
‘and wait there!’ 


Just then, a Spirit from Berne came up to the Portals 


of Heaven, 


Knocking hard as the first, and hallooing—‘ Open the 


door quick !’ 
Peter unbolted again, and repeated the question— 
‘Who art thou ?— 
‘I? A Catvinist Christian, whose faith is the only sal- 
vation.’ 
‘There, sit down on the bench !’ 
And soon comes a Spirit from Frankfort, 


Knocking, and calling—* Unbolt !’—Who art thou? 


asked the Disciple. 
‘I? A Lurmeran Christian, whose faith is the only sal- 
vation.” 
‘ Down with thee on the bench!’ he said ; and again 
is the door locked. 
There now sat they together; the three, in spite of 
their three creeds, 
Sat together in peace, and beheld in mute admiration 
Sun and Moon and Stars, from seeming chaotic con- 
fusion 
Joined to harmonious dance; and heard the Myriad 
Singers, 
Quires of Angels and Blessed, in unison pour out 
their hearts’ love, 
One unfailing stream of sweet, soul-ravishing music. 
All this saw they, and heard and breathed the per- 
fumes of Heaven. 
But not long, and their hearts, too full with the 
heavenly blisses, 
Burst, and they all broke forth into one unanimous 
chorus, 
Shouting, ‘ Gop 1s Onr, AnD ALL THREE, WE BELIEVE 
in THE Onze Gop.’ 
Then, on a*sudden, behold! the Portals of Heaven 
fly open, 
‘Moving harmonious sound,’ and the ether is golden 
with radiance. 
There is Peter again. He smiles like a father while 
saying— 
‘Have ye bethought iyourselves now, ye naughty 
children ?— 
So come, then.’ 
Concord, Mass. EmManvet Virauis ScHErs. 


= or ————— 


HYMN OF THE CHURCH YARD. 
BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


Ah mc! this is a sad and silent city ; 
Let me walk softly o’er it, and survey 
Its grassy streets with melancholy pity ! 
Where are its children, where their gleesome play? 
Alas! their cradled rest is cold and deep— 
Their playthings are thrown by, and they asleep. 


This is pale beauty’s bourn; but where the beautiful, 
Whom I have seen come forth at evening's hours, 
Leading their aged friends, with feelings dutiful, 
Amid the wreaths of spring, to gather flowers? 
Alas! no flowerrare here but flowers of death, 
And those who once were sweetest sleep beneath. 


This is a populous place; but where the bustling, 
The crowded buyers of the noisy mart— 

The lookers on—the showy garments rustling— 
The money-changers—and the men of art? 

Business, alas! hath stopped in mid career, 

And none are anxious to resume it here. 


This is the home of grandeur; where are they, 
The rich, the great, the glorious, and the wise? 

Where are the trappings of the proud, the gay— 
The gaudy guise of human butterflies ? 

Alas! all lowly lies each lofty brow, 

And the green sod dizzens their beauty now. 


This is the place of refuge and repose ; 
Where are the poor, the old, the weary wight, 
The scorned, the humble, and the man of woes, 
Who wept for morn, and sighed again for night? 
Their sighs at last have ceased, and here they sleep 
Beside their scorners, and forget to weep. 


This is the place of gloom; where are the gloomy? 
The gloomy are not citizens of death ; 

Approach and look, where the long grass is plumy, 
See them above! they are not found beneath ! 

For these low denizens, with artful wiles, 

Nature, in flowers, contrives her mimic smiles. 


This is the place of sorrow; friends have met 
And mingled tears o’er those who answered not; 

And where are they whose eyelids then were wet? 
Alas! their griefs, their tears, are all forgot: 

They, too, are landed in this silent city, 

Where there is neither love, nor tears, nor pity. 


This is the place of fear; the firmest eye 

liath quailed to see its shadowy dreariness ; 
But Christian hope, and heave-.ly prospects high, 

And earthly cares, and nature’s weariness, 
Have made the timid pilgrim cease to fear, 
And long to end his painful journey here. 

sialic Sinaia, MAS 

While official persons are preparing to celebrate the 
visit of the Queen with festivities and illuminations, a 
poet, in the ‘Irishman,’ breathes such a welcome to 
the Royal guest as follows :— 


IRELAND — THE VISIT OF THE QUEEN. 
Shout yourselves hoarse, ye supple slaves ! 
God grant it do you good! 
But carpet first the frequent graves, 
Nor let the dead intrude— 
Make bonfires of those ghastly bones 
That ne'er have buried been, 
And drown in pean-hymns the groans 
Of Scull and Skibbereen! 


She comes !—make every window bright ! 
Prepare the worthless show— 

’Twould wring her woman’s heart outright + 
To learn one half your woe. 

Reveal nct how they fled or died, 
Who loved you to the last; 

But lose, in one day's tinsel pride, 
The future, and the past. 


Even while Royal galleys wait 
Fair seas and fav’ring skies, 
Far to the south, with doleful freight, 
A lonely vessel flies! 
Oh! turn your thoughts from all the glare 
That cheats your eyes around, 
And loose your nobles pining there, 
Your best and truest bound. 


Alas! for them ‘tis vain to weep— 
“* Assume a cheerful smile, 

And rouse the tones of joy that sleep 
Long silent through the Isle— 
She knows not, she can never know, 

What sufferings ours have been— 






Then daub with red the cheeks of woe, 
And fly to meet the Queen! 





Reformatory. 


FROM OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 
Lonvon, (Old Jewry,) Sept. 7, 1849. 
Dear Garrison : 

I send herewith a letter to Henry C. Wright on 
the subject of Non-Resistance. It notices one which 
he wrote, addressed to me through the Liberator on 
that subject. 

I know it is a bold thing to venture upon impugn- 
ing that doctrine in a letter to him, addressed under 
cover to you, because it is assailing two professed 
champions—the one directly, the other indirectly—but 
it is a consolation that the most you can do, if you 
will not hear me, is to extinguish me by putting the 
letter into the waste basket. However, I think you 
had better let Henry C. Wright see my note. 

I had at one time a thought of sending yot a letter 
weekly upon all sorts of things, and ‘every thing in 
the world.’ It would have been like French stews, 
a mixture of odds and ends, beginnings and endings, 
cogitations and reflections; but, as they would neces- 
sarily have had English doings and sayings as the 
ground work, I concluded they would be of but lit- 
tle value, compared with the interest your own do- 
mestic events must have for your readers, particularly 
when it has your own ‘domestic institution’ to up- 
root, and decided against it. 

I am glad, however, although I cannot contribute 
much for your readers that they would care for, to see 
the accounts of your proceedings, and to hear of your 
well-being and well-doing; and I desire to manifest 
my interest now and then by intruding arf oceasional 
letter upon you, and assuring you that I aif 

Yours truly, 
EDWARD SEARCH. 


CN NON-RESISTANCE. 
Lonpon, September 7, 1849. 
To Henry C. Wricut: 

Dear Farsnp—You have made an expression in a 
letter of mine to Garrison, the occasion of one of 
those clever dissertations in favor of the peculiar views 
you entertain on ‘ non-resistance.’ 

I am happy that any thing I have said should give 
you occasion for the exercise of your pen, because I 
believe you always exercise it with an honest, and 
for a good purpose. 

I had said, as you quote me, ‘There is no objec- 
tion, I think, to the use of physical power in itself— 
the objection lies to the purpose for which it is used.’ 
You then take up my words, fashion my thoughts into 
another aspect, and deal with the new aspect, and 
crush it as though it was mine, which is a mode of 
gaining apparent victory without refuting the oppo- 
nent, which honest controversialists often fall into. 

Just see now how you deal with me. 

‘You (I) say, There is no objection, I think, to 
the use of physical force in itself—the objection lies 
to the purpose for which it is used.’ You then pro- 
ceed to change my words, and to introduce your own 
supposition, thus: ‘ By physical power, I suppose you 
mean what the theory and practice of human gov- 
ernments define it to be, i. ¢., POWER TO INFLICT 
peatH,’ ‘To which I answer, ‘No.’ I meant what I 
said; and if you and I lived nearer to each oth- 
er, so that we could correspond in print at shorter 
intervals, I should feel that this was enough, and beg 
you to reply to what I said, and not to your own 
twistification. (Excuse my coining a word—I use it 
with all respect to you.) 

I do not believe it is judicious in a society having 
the power to imprison and correct, to use death as a 
punishment; but I do think it is desirable to use 
physical force to restrain the mad man and the bad 
man. 

I do not think that offensive wars or offensive acts 
are desirable or useful, but I do believe that defensive 
wars and defensive acts are often justifiable, and part 
of the means committed to man for working out good 
through his agency. 

You will see how much of your excellent and use- 
ful arguments are cut away from the discussion by 
these admissions; and I put an illustration or two be- 
fore you as concisely as I can, to show my argument. 

I begin with an extreme case, but it involves, I 
think, the whole question : 

Suppose you saw a blind man about to step over a 
precipice, and so near that, without a sudden, quick, 
and bodily exertion of physical force, you could not 
pull him back. 

Wouldn't you do it? Yes. Well, then, physical 
force may be used for a good purpose. 

Suppose you saw a mad man about to dash out the 
brains of a little child—would you not prevent him, 
and, if needful, by unclinching his grasp and throwing 
him from his purpose? Would’nt you do it? I think 
I may say ‘ Yes’ for you, and that you would feel 
warranted in putting a straight waistcoat on him, 
until he was better. For myself, Isay I should. If 
you say ‘No,’ say why. 

Suppose you saw not a mad man, but a dad man 
about to do the same thing—would not you, by the 
same means, prevent him from the above crime? 

If you say ‘No,’ then I say, show me why you 
would restrain a mad m:n, and not a bad man, and 
you will then be answering to the point, which I re- 
member, as it seems to me, I put to you in England. 
You gave me, as I thought, (forgive me for saying s0,) 
more words than reason. It does not follow that you 
did so because I thought so, 

I would amplify, but I do not wish to give you any 
ground for touching upon any other point, and not 
giving me an answer to the cases put. I know that I, 
like many other man who use the pen only occa- 
sionally, sometimes trail a red herring over my own 
argument. That I may not do this, considering the 
fearful odds against which I am combatting in pitting 
myself against you, 

I subscribe myself, dear friend, 
Yours respectfully, 
EDWARD SEARCH. 
easier 2 
EQUAL SCHOOL RIGHTS. 

An adjourned meeting of those opposed to a con- 
tinuance of the Smith School was held at the Belknap 
Street Church, on Monday evening, September 24, 
1849. The interest had in no degree abated, but on 
the contrary was much increased. The house was 
crowded, and the busi ded without inter- 








_ ruption, aside from fhe oft-repeated demonstrations of 


applause which the several speakers elicited, until 11 
o'clock, when the meeting was dismissed. 

The committee of supervision reported measures for 
a more perfect organigation of the Independent 
Schools, providing for the instruction of first class 
grammar scholara; assuring the parents, however, 
that the present struggle requires sacrifices of various 
kinds from all interested, and that they must, with 
as good a grace as possible, lay them all upon the al- 
tar until the emergency was past. The question once 
settled, would be settled forever. They were entreat- 
ed to exert their influence in soliciting donations for 
contingent expenses. Those who are laying up their 
dollars for a rainy day should remember, that the pre- 
sent is indeed a dark and rainy day; not for them- 
selves alone, but for’every colored man, woman and 
child in our good city; and they cannot be true to 
liberty, if their contributions are withheld from the 
people's treasury. But though dollars were asked 


for, the widow's mite would prove an acceptable and ee 


grateful offering. 

The parents were cheered by the presence of Rev. 
Mr. Stockman of this city, and Rey. Mz. Foster of 
Danvers, who, sympathizing with them, had jointly 
agreed to offer their services as teachers in the tem- 
porary schools. The speeches in which they tendered 
their aid were welcomed with the most enthusiastic 


Spectator, that the colored people of Boston were in 
earnest when they declared their independence of il-! 
legal, exclusive schools. Having pledged themselves 
most solemnly’ to abide the issue, regardless of any 
sacrifice to which they may be subjected, there are 
no limits to the power of an intelligent and deter- 
mined people. 


our province to maintain at all meetings, and in our 
daily intercourse with the entire public, a consistent 
regard for law and order; that no matter what viola- 
tions of either may be perpetrated during the contro- 
versy, others, and not ourselves, shall be responsible 
therefor. 

Resolved, That in our battle for freedom, the influ- 
ence of all colored men and women is indispensable ; 
their fire-side and tea-table conversation, their free 
and easy talk during business hours, down town or 
up town, in the street, store, kitchen or parlor, or 
wherever they are, should be, as an all-engrossing 
topic, egual school rights ; and among themselves their 
language should be—‘ We want no neutrals among 
us.’ Those colored persons who are not for us in this 
trying hour, must be counted in the ranks of those 
who would deprive us of our heaven-decreed rights. 

Whereas, in the last report of the annual examina- 
tion of the Boston Public Schools, the sub-committee 
of the Smith School strengthen our position by the 
following expression, viz: ‘ It is hard to point out the 
remedy, but we have no hesitation in saying, that as it is, 
and has been, the Smith School is an incumbrance upon 
the finances of the city, and upon the patience of the 
School Committee—and that there is no one of our public 
institutions that more needs reform’ ; therefore, 

Resolved, That we concur with the committee that 
the Smith School is an incumbrance upon the finances 
of the city; and for that, conjoined with other rea- 
sons, we ask for its immediate dissolution, and that 
the pupils have access to the several public schools in 
the districts wherein said pupils reside, as by this 
course, and no other, will full justice be meted out to 
all, and the School Committee be thus relieved from 
further tax upon their patience: 

Boston, Sept., 1849. 


Boston, Sept. 26, 1949. 


W. C.N. 





Mr. Garrison: 

As there has been considerable kindness on your 
part shown towards the party from whom I differ, 
arising, I know, from your sympathy with their 
professed circumstances and wishes, and haying my- 
self been often misrepresented by them, you will 
please publish this vindication, and oblige 

Your friend, THE AUTHOR. 


VINDICATION. 


Fe.itow Crtizens: 

In al] ages, and among all people, there have arisen, 
from time to time, various controversies, originating 
in differences of opinion upon sundry subjects of a 
social, political, or civil character. ‘In the times of 
barbarism and universal depravity and ignorance, 
such disputes were generally only settled by the 
sword. Now there are other modes for settling 
vexed questions, which are at once honorable, peace- 
ful and satisfactory. Arbitration, free discussion, 
and civil law ; religion, science, and literature, have 
turned the sword into the ploughshare, and the spear 
into the pruning hook. And the dispassionate and 
logical appeal, the display of argument and fact, 
render needless the shouts of warriors and the clash 
of arms. 

living as we do in an age of advancing science 
and literature, all differences, social and civil, should 
be conducted upon high principle, and in accordance 
with the spirit of the age. And when the fatal 
hour arrives, that we tremble before free discussion, 
that we fear fair argument and shrink from the 
light, are we not wrapped in the spirit of the dark 
ages? Ay,and our defeat and discomfiture are as 
rapid and intolerant as our spirits are intolerant and 
our policy wrong. 

We have, fellow citizens, for some time past, been 
engaged in a series of agitations in reference to 
public school instruction. Different positions have 
been assumed by different men of influence and 
reputation among us. Some individuals of more or 
less weight in the community, have changed their 
position in reference to the Smith school as often as 
the chameleon his color. Others, viewing the mat- 
ter in its most important bearings, forming their opin- 
ions conscientiously and correctly, looking calmly 
and critically at the beginning and the end, have 
remained in their position firm, unterrified, unseduc- 
ed, true to their principles as the needle to the pole, 
and firm for ever in the right. 

The right of colored children to all the immense 
advantages of moral and literary education is admit- 
ted by ali. And he must be indeed behind the age, 
who dares think to the contrary. The blood our 
glorious fathers shed for American independence, 
the lives they freely offered up on the altar of Amer- 
ican liberty, their courage, their struggles, and their 
fearless devotion on every American field of battle 
where freemen struggled, or where patriots fell, 
purchased at once pe forever, by dearest sacrifice, 
the right of their descendants to freedom and equal- 
ity, wherever floats the star-spangled banfer of our 

nion. There are other rights than school rights 
which our permanent advancement requires immedi- 
ate attention to; but brevity will not permit me to 
refer to them now. I will say, though, that if all our 
rights were well understood by us aj], much dispute 
might often be saved, and much time which is wast- 
ed in useless talk and passing resolutions, declaring 
this and that, would be much more profitably em- 
ployed by reading, reflection, and the studies which 
would tell us of our rights, The real points of dif- 
ference between the two parties in this receut school 
agitation are in reality very trifling ; though in the 
excitement of controversy, mole hills have been 
mountains, the brook rarrow and easily crossed has 
been magnified to a wide and boisterous river, rapid 
and impassable, and individuals far-seeing, honest 
‘and conscientious, occupying such positions as in 
their judgment were the right ones, have been assail- 
ed, insulted, pre-judged and pre-condemned, stigma- 
tized and denied a hearing, and that, too, in the 
nineteenth century, and by professed Christian men. 
I deem it jugt to the public and to myself, at this 
time, to state distinctly my position. I am in favor 
of the privilege of cemmon ward schools being giv- 
en to all. The charyre that I have ever opposed the 

nting of that privilege is as untrue as malicious. 

he special school committee will testify, each one 

of them, that at the late hearing, I declared the right 

to be ‘clear as the heavens over our head’ Thus, 
in that matter, all are agreed. 

Then, as to the continuation of the Smith School, 
Iam conscientiously and sincerely in favor of its 
continuation. I have ever been, and I presume I 
ever shall be. One of the leaders of school- 
abolishing party has unintentionally borne testimony 
to at least «| steadiness and consistency in this 
matter, =e e says that for six years I have been 
‘steady and unswerving in my present position,” I 
never , aes been in rk of the abolition of such in- 
stitutions among us as in their operation tend to re- 
form or educate. I, nowever, deny that such insti- 
tutions as are among us are exclusive—either schools, 
churches or societies; there is no case on record 
where a white child was refused admittance to the 
Smith School, a white Christian to a colored church, 
or a white person to a colored society of any kind, 
on account of their complexion. The exclusiveness 
is on the other side of the house; it originated and 
prevails among the white portion of the community, 
and them only. Shall we then abolish our institu- 
tions, because the whites wont admit us to theirs ? 


I say never! for by so doing, we the 
My Php hn Sefer Bom 






ing, are exclusively white, white 
itto, white societies exclusively so; and 





: . success 
plaudits, and a vote of thanks presented by Isase H. | i 
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ers generally, is worse than moonshine; for who 
does not know that those lords of the lash are op- 
posed to any education for the man of color? Who 


rived from common schools. 

A word in reference to some small talk, hardly 
worth notice, yet which, if unanswered, might cause 
unp between old friends and fellow war- 
riors in a common cause. 

During this late controversy, an accidental rela- 
tive os opponent has privately and cowardly made 
gross misrepresentations of my language, my pur- 
ose and motives, by which representations [ have 

een much a and injured. But while I scorn 
to defy, I freely forgive, and leave him in-the hands 
of the Almighty. 

In reference to the statement of the friend 
and counsel of the aforesaid, Robert Morris, Esq., 
to the effect that I labored for hire, (exactly like 
himself, by-the-by,) I pronounce it upon my oath, as 
aman destined to appear at the dread bar of an 
eternal God, wholly and unqualifiedly false. Mr. 
Thomas Paul never offered me any reward or re- 
muneration whatever to induce me to urge his 
claims to the office of principal of the Smith 
School; furthermore, he never asked me to urge his 
appointment with any member of the School Com- 
mittee, or of the community in general. All efforts 
to that effect have been on my part wholly gratui- 
tous and voluntary, without remuneration and with- 
out reward. Mr. Paul, with characteristic modesty 
and prudence, has allowed others to speak of his 
scholastic and literary attainments, and his ability 
and faithfulness as a teacher of youth, and he-is 
now, in common with others, merely a candidate for 
the’ office; and his prospect rests wholly on his 
claims and qualifications, the strength of which will 
be tested at the election of Wednesday next. I 
must, however, remark, that the charge of working 
for pay comes with an ill grace from my friend Mor- 
ris, who scours the country, gets men in scrapes and 
gets them out, exerts himself in Boston, or Salem, 
or Concord, or Chelsea, and many other places in 
the State; now appearing in the Municipal Court, 
then the Police, then the Justices, &c., &c.; and for 
what? Who does not know? For that very gold, 
which he affects to believe dazzles every body’s 
eyes but his own. In justice to that gentleman, I 
would say, that he does not vouch for his statement, 
but says he received the idea from another. But 
Scripture says, ‘Thou shalt not raise a false report,’ 
and Robert Morris, Jr., Esq., should have known that 
if it is wrong and dangerous to make a lie, and own 
it, it is also wicked to repeat and circulate it. 

There are a few other points on which I intend- 
ed to comment or reply to, but my time and space 
forbid, My friend, Wm. J. Watkins, has been 
ken of as ing to meet me in the arena of 
debate. Well, it is possible for a man to, conde- 
scend sometimes as the mastiff did that fought the 
bull, for after condescending to fight the bull, he was 
soon elevated with more rapidity than he expected 
or relished. I wish Mr. Watkins, however, nothing 
but future honor and success, and regard him as a 
young man of genius and promise. 

Fellow citizens, in conclusion let me remark, I 
have been born and reared among you: since the 
age of fourteen, I have more or less exerted myself, 
in different ways, for our common elevation. M 
recent position has been consistent, and one which 
I believe to be right. I have ever advanced my sen- 
timents in a calm, firm, and respectful manner, and 
they come from the heart. I received those senti- 
ments from no man;I surrender them at no man’s 
dictation. Believing them pure and holy, I clasp 
them to my bosom, to be cherished for ever; the 
better known, the stronger loved. And, my fellow 
young men, let me say, if we are worthy of confi- 
dence, of honor, of respectability, we must be able 
to bear much without yielding, we must stand the 
storm and brave the battle, knowing ourselves to be 
in the right; as Gibraltar’s rock, we must stand 
firm, and the surges of falsehood, slander and malice 
may dash upon the bulwarks of our reputation ; still 
characteristic virtue and purity of soul will stand 
uninjured, unsullied, and beautiful for ever, and 
those waves will lash themselves and each other in 
perpetual turmoil, disgrace and defeat. 

I am, as ever, your fellow citizen and brother, 


THOMAS P. SMITH. 





THE SMITH SCHOOL. 


The colored population are deeply interested in 
this subject. A large majority are opposed to the 
present system—a system that is exclusive and un- 
ust, and which they feel to be degrading to them. 

t will in time be abandoned. We learn that some 
of the committee who refuse to change the present 
system, admit that the change asked for is right, but 
say that the public is not yet prepared for it. Poor 
excuse for men to make ; yct many men are thus in- 
fluenced. Few men have the moral courage to act 
right, and trust to the people. 

Let those interested in the change avoid all per- 
sonal controversies—rely upon the justness of their 
cause, and manage the matter with judgment, and 
the time is not far distant when all ebayer distinc- 
tions will be abandoned, and equal and exact justice 
extended to our colored fellow-citizens—for we must 
call them citizens, although the Atlas says that ‘in 
the eye of the law, and by the decision of the courts, 
colored persons are not citizens. —Boston Repub. 





COLORED CONVENTION. 

A convention of the colored people.of Connecticut 
was held in New Haven on Thursday, Sept. 13th, 
We learn from the Journal, that it was very largely 
attended. Among the business transacted was the 
passage of the following resolutions, unanimously ; 


Resolved, That we regard the right of the elective 

franchise as one of the most invaluable and sacred 
rights of man, and at once the glory and the shield of 
civil government. 
_ Resolved, That to deprive any class of men of this 
invaluable and inalienable sight, and for a pretence, 
_— oon Property —— KR. State tax, when at the 
same time they m ar their of the expenses 
of the General Gocemmuntin ts saite be considered a 
favor, but is rather a measure calculated to fix upon 
them more deeply the invidious mark of political de- 
gradation. es AD 


In giving a sketch of the doings of this Convention, 
the Hartford Republican says— i 


















































lecturers thathe 
their simple story would be listened to by the whites, 


and ultimately produce the desired White. 
be i ro age gie would ay Mog cape 
ith more abili eloquence, but 4 
would not be. He told a story in illustration of the 

produced by the 


lest means and most insignificant instruments, 
A_poor woman had suffered Joss of her cow, 
which was al! her It was killed by a rail- 


road locomotive. had no friends to bring her 
cause into court, and no means to employ others to 
do so ; she resorted to this expedient: After melting 
a portion of the fat of her cow, she poured the grease 
upon the track of the railroad, and when the train 
came up, it was brought to a stand, still. The en- 

ineer called out—*Old woman, did you do this?’ 

er only reply was, ‘Pay me for my cow!’ The 
next day the grease was again applied, and with the 
same result. e old woman was again appealed to, 
when she made the same simple, but expressive 
speech—‘ Pay me for my cow!” The cow was at last 
paid for, and all further trouble ceased in that quar- 
ter. The colored men, in view of their wrongs, 
could, like the old lady, say to the white men of the 
State, ‘Pay me for my cow!’ At length they will 
hear and do us justice. Let us-act like men, and 
when we talk to white men, do not let us dodge and 
turn away our heads, but look them im the face; 
and though they may at first attempt to ‘bluff us 
off” and deny our rights, they will at last, as they 
often have done, admit that the argument is al] on our 
side, and will respect us for our manly adherence to 
the cause of truth, justice, humanity and republican- 
ism. 

A young man, Mr. West, of Bridgeport, spoke with 
a great deal of energy, and with a clear and pleasant 
tone of voice, which many a lawyer, statesman or 
clergyman might covet, nobly vindicating the rights 
of the brethren. He said that the bones of the col- 
ored man had bleached on every battle-field where 
American valor had contended for national indepen- 
dence. Side by side with the white man, the black 
man stood and struggled to the last for the inheri- 
tance which the white men now enjoy, but deny to 
us. His father was a soldier slave, and his master 
said to him when the liberty of the country was 
achieved, ‘Stephen, we will do something fer you.’ 
But what have they ever done for Stephen, or for 
Stephen’s posterity ? This orator is evidently a young 
man of high promise, and better capable of voting 
intelli y than half of the white men who would 
deny him a freeman’s privilege. 











Immense Fortune for a Trenton Mechanic. — Our 
townsman, Andrew Thompson, machinist, of South 
Trenton, has received a letter from his wife’s mother, 
in England, informing him that she is about coming | 


Spo- | into possession of the-thirds of an immense estate in | 


England, amounting to no less than three millions of | 
pounds sterling—of which one million is in cash, and ' 
the remaining two millions in real estate. ; 

For the information of persons out of Trenton, we | 
add that Mr. Thompson has been for years a plain, ' 
hard-working machinist in South Trenton, where he ! 
has, by constant application and industry, got himselt ; 
a very clever machine shop. His good fortune will | 
be a subject of congratulation to all who know him. , 
We trust that he soon may come into the enjoyment 
of this vast fortune, which, as it will be about ten 
millions of dollars, will make him the richest man in 
America.— Trenton State Gazette. 


The Oldest Woman in the World.—The Savannah } 
Republican notices the death of Lauriana Thower, 
who died in Scriven county, aged, so far as known, . 
one hundred and thirty-three years! She removed 
from Virginia to Georgia before the revolutionary | 
war. All her children were born before the revolu- 
tion. Her youngest daughter is between seventy and 
eighty years old. She has grandchildren quite aged, 
and great-grandchildren over tKirty. She always en- 
joyed good health ; her sight was perfect until within 
afew years, and her mind and memory good. She 
was probably the oldest woman in the world. 


Result. of Imagination.—We mentioned, a few days 
ago, that an Irish woman called at the City Marshal’s 
office, and asked for a piece of the rope with which a 
man hung himself on a wharf near Charlestown 
bridge, for the purpose, as she said, of curing the 
King’s Evil. The rope was given her, and she kept 
it tied round her body for a space of three days. Yes- 
terday the rope was returned by the woman’s hus- 
band, who stated that his wife had entirely recovered, 
and that the troublesome humor had entirely disap- 
peared.— Boston Courter. 


Sugar.—It is estimated that the exports of sugar 
from Cuba for 1850, if nothing occurs to injure the 
crop between this and the early part of December, 
will be equal to 1,500,000 boxes, worth at present 
rates (molasses included) about $33,000. The largest 
crop ever exported hitherto was in 1847, amounting 
to near 1,300,000 boxes; since which date, the culti- 
vation has been increased, and the present season has 
been uncommonly favorable. 


Tunis.—l.etters from Tunis to August 4th, an- 
nounce the death of the excellent Sir Thomas Reade, 
British Consul, through whose kind influence the Bey 
of Tunis, in 1843, abolished the slave trade in his do- 
minions, ‘for the glory of mankind, and to distin- 
guish them from the brute creation.’ The funeral 
was celebrated with unprecedented pomp, all the 
great officers of the government walking in the pro- 
cession, a thing never before known in a Mohamme- 
dan country. 


te The commissioners on drunkenness in Great 
Britain estimate the value of labor lost through in- 
temperance annually, at $200,000,000. 


Legacy.—John Kimball, Esq., of Hempstead, N. H., 
deceased the Ist ult., bequeathed nearly all his prop- 
erty, from five to ten thousand dollars, to the New 
Hampshire Asylum for the Insane. 


t In England, in 1847, 201 persons were killed, 
and 147 injured, out of 54,854,019 passengers; and 
in 1848, 202 were killed, and 219 injured, out of 57,- 
855,133. 


¥ Thomas Carlyle, John Bright, M. P., Charles 
Knight, Thomas B. Macaulay, Charles Mackay, and 
Mrs. Trolloppe, have each of them recently made or 
been making a tour of inspection through Ireland. 


Death's Doings—-We had the painful duty, a few 
days since, of noticing the death of Rev. Henry Col- 
man; and to-day, we find thea neement in the 
Salem Register of the death of Pickering Dodge, 
a beloved daughter of Mr. Colman, and also a brother 
of. Mr. Coleman, in N. H.—Bosion Trav- 
eller. : 





Throwing Money Away for a Bad Olject.—The Lou- 
isville Examiner states that some forty Kentucky Lo- 
cofocos have contributed $50 each for the purpose of 


Emancipation at 
from Ohio. We learn by need by «eterna 
B. B. Taylor, Esq., is the editor selected. 








' stood to be 


The Vision of Sir Launfal—26 cts. 
Speech of Hon. Horace Mann on Slavery, &e.—19 } 
cts. % 
August 10 tf 





WILLIAM CRAFT, 


EALER in New and Second Hand FURN] 
TURE, No. 62 Federal street, Boston, és 
N. B. All kinds of Furniture cleaned and rey: 
with despatch, in the most satisfactory manner. 


The of his friends and the public j 


Northampton Water Cure, 





HE important principle of Cutaneous Elect,;.; 
T the discovery of which by the undersigned. 12" 
opened so wide a field for scientific and physioing,.) 


ientific men, being now sustained by eminent men 


of philosophic and scientific knowledge, and by the 
and testimony of thousands, who hare 


tested his by examinations in their own ¢ 
the i is confident that this principle of nate 
ural and ph al law needs only to be under. 


y appreciated by an intelli 
investigating public. : yay 

Sustained by such testimony, and more than fy 
years ical experience as a Diagnosian and Hydro. 
pathist, the undersigned would here repeat the conely. 
sions at which he arrived by the sense of touch, jx, 
That the human body in a healthy condition js j, s 
positive electrical state. 2d. That there are eloctricg) 
emanations fromthe cuticular surface, indicative of 
health, or the nature and symptoms of disease, yy, 
‘hat in all cases where the wrist, stomach or lungs 
are in the electro-positive state, (however disturbed,) 
there is hope of cure; but when the parts of the body 
alluded to are in the electro-negative state, Hy drops. 
thy can afford no relief. " 

ad not the results of his practice already gop. 
vinced the public of the truthfulness of the princi. 
ples by which the undersigned is governed in detect. 
ing the nature and symptoms of disease, the recey, 
philosophical and scientific demonstrations of their 
correctness by Prof. Means*® of Ga., and Mr. Hemmer 
of England, and the facts and corroborative testimony 
adduced by Dr. Forbes, Mr. Smee, and others, should 
be sufficient to convince the most sceptical. 

Gratefully appreciating the credit so generously 
awarded for his success as a Diagnostic and Hydro. 
pathic Practitioner, by a discerning public, and the 
gratitude evinced by those whom he has had the 
pleasure to relieve of their complaints, the undersign. 
ed will endeavor to merit the confidence of all who 
may afford him an opportunity to effect « cure, by his 
original and philosophical mode of practice. 

The Northampton Water-Cure is pleasantly situated 
near Bensonville, on the west bank of Licking Water, 
or Mill River, about two and a half miles from the 
centre of the town. It is conveniently arranged with 
parlors, separate bathing and dressing rooms, for la- 
dies and gentlemen, well ventilated and conveniently 
furnished lodging rooms, and a variety of baths abun- 
dantly supplied with water, which, for purity, and 
adaptedness to water-cure purposes, is unsurpassed 
by that of any other water-cnre establishment in 
this country. A new and commodious building has 
just been completed, containing a spacious dining hall, 
and pleasant lodging rooms, which with the main 
building will accommodate from 50 to 60 patients. A 
Gymnasium connected with the establishment affords 
an agreeable and healthy in-door exercise. The 
scenery in this vicinity is picturesque and romantic. 
There is a variety of pleasant walks, sufficiently re- 
tired to allow the patients to enjoy their rambles 
without being exposed to public gaze or observation. 

Among the complaints which are here successfully 
treated are, Headache, or tendency of blood to the 
head, cold extremities, general and nervous debility, 
Bronchitis, Pulmonary Affections, Liver Complaint, 
Jaundice, acute and chronic inflammation of the bow- 
els, Piles, Dyspepsia, nervous and spinal affections, 
Inflammatory and Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 


) Sciatica, Lame Limbs, Paralysis, Fevers, Salt Rheum, 


Scrofulous and Erysipelas Humors. 

All persons who visit this establishment for a course 
of treatment should furnish themselves with three 
comfortables, three woollen blankets, one or two lin- 
en, and three cotton sheets, two pillow cases, six or 
eight crash towels, some well-worn linen to cut for 
fomentations, an old cloak, an umbrella, and a pair of 
slippers. 


TERMS. 
For treatment and board, from $5.50 to $9.00 per 


+ week, payable weekly. For a patient (from choice ot 


the nature of his complaint) occupying a room alone 
on the first and second floors, $9.00—with a roon- 
mate, $6.50. For one alone on the third floor, $5! 
with a room-mate, $5.50. 

Patients requiring extra attention, or fire in ther 
rooms, (except for swathing purposes,) will furnit 
their own nurses and fuel, or pay an extra price. Por 
patients receiving treatment at home, $1.00 per week, 

Terms for examination, from $2.00 to $5.00. Post 
paid letters, with one dollar enclosed, soliciting a 
vice, will receive attention. Corresponding patien’s 
should be particular in stating their last treatment and 
its effect. DAVID RUGGLES. 

Northampton, Mass., 1849. 

N. B. Visitors to the establishment, from the Eas, 
West, or South, can take the cars of the Connecticut 
River Railroad at Springfield. Carriages will always 
be in readiness at the Northampton depot to cory 
them hither. That the sick and nervous may noi‘ 
disturbed after retiring, visitors arriving in the ev’ 
ning train are requested to take lodgings at 4 hotel. 





* Says Prof. Means—‘ The human blood, in 4 20 
mal.and healthy condition of the system, is in 4 po 
tive state, which is constantly maintained by the * 
tivity of the generating sources within—an ex™ 
generally passing off in silence, from the ae 
surface, so that out of 356 experimente made by a 
Hemmer, of England, upon the “ uncovered skit 
$22 indicated the presence of st 
This surplusage of the fluid upon the surface, w° 9 
lieve to be indispensable to the healthy condition - 
the whole animal economy, and that when, trom 
cause, it is diminished, or ceases, diseased action * 
sues.” See Address, delivered before the —_ 4 
College of Georgia, at the opening of its — 
en: Rae, 3, 1847, by A. Means, A. M., M. DP A 
fessor of Chemistry and Pharmacy, and ? mie 
Physical Science in Emory College, Ga., p- r R 

Dr. John Forbes, editor of the British and en 
Medical Review, in an able article on the = “ ; 
and function of the skin, says—‘ Perhaps em 
scarcely any disease,in which the feaction © oe. 
skin is not, to some extent, deranged. To ¥ oe 
tent, physicians have not bestowed sufficient get 
learn ; nor have they been accustomed to see df 
attention to this part, in the practical investigav© a 

i . * * Physiology ian © 
that it is the vehicle for conveying out of ea ab : 
a large amount of matter, as well solid as oo oe 
and practical experience exhibits it as the a 
through which the maéeries morbi in many =r thei 
and the burthen of plethora generally, 5» 
exit.’ us 

rks: 
noth 
‘There is no agent that affects the body pet “i 
naturally and artificially.’ See his work - 
ropathy, published in Philadelphia in 154/, P- sti? 

The following extract is from an iateeee re, Com 
on Electricity, copied by the N. Y. Journa ‘és wt 
merce from a foreign Scientitie Review * ©. sot 
pretend to soy that a deficiency of electricity ag 
occur fn. one part of the human body, ant ae 
in some other part, for a time, and that t "ike cau 
be the cause of disease, and a restoration of ' att 
ibrium the cure; I think this most likely, a0 
is upon this principle, in a great ! 
wonderful effects of electro-magnetism, } 
disease, are to be exploined. It is certain os 
our electrical machines are most actively P non 
we all feel most vigorous. Our nervous a activ 
then most firm; our digestive organs ™ 

i * |. 
oMThe London f Se athading to the discove oe 
Surgeon to the 

hich he terms te ons 
that the termine” 
es of * psi 

















positive electricity: * 
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